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Recolonization of Angola. 
Horace Campbell 


Introduction 


In January 1996 a new Angolan trade union of teachers called Sinprof. organised a 
strike—the first by a trade union not affiliated to the ruling party nor to any other 
organized political party — it was a strike against the dehumanization of the children 
of Angola. The striking teachers also called for the government of Angola to place 
more resources in the social sector, (particularly schools) and in the hands of teachers. 
Before the strike, the average monthly pay of teachers in Angola was below US$10. 
It was less than what forced labourers had earned in the coffee plantations in the 
colonial period. In February, health workers, (doctors, nurses, orderlies etc) also went 
on strike for improved conditions and better pay. The government acceded to teachers’ 
demands; the problem was where would the government get the estimated US$7 
million per month to honour its agreement with the teachers and provide better 
conditions in the schools when over 85 per cent of its revenue went to military 
expenditure. 

The attempt by sections of civil society to create a new base for organization and 
expression was one of the most important features of a people resisting marginalization 
and economic exploitation. This exploitation of labour was compounded by the reality 
of a society which was neither at war nor enjoying peace. Open skirmishes between 
UNITA and the MPLA continued despite the Lusaka Protocol — a framework for the 
disarming UNITA. Yet, the issue of a strike by teachers in areas controlled by UNITA 
was not even on the agenda since the militarized nature of these areas prevented 
freedom of movement, freedom of expression or the basic right to have an opinion 
different from the leaders of this party. Angola is a divided society with two differing 
administrations and two economies. Both administrations depend on military support 
and the peoples of Angola, shell shocked from 30 years of war, searched for avenues 
of self expression which would hasten a peace process which had all the signs of earlier 
accords that were preludes to war. 

In the previous wars, the battles had been between soldiers and armies but in the 
most destructive war (1992-1994) after UNITA had lost the elections, the war was 
carried to the towns. No section of the society was spared the carmage. Previous 
avenues of survival, from peasant production to education and health services, from 
traditional healing to teaching, were proscribed not only by the intensity of the fighting 
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but also by the more that 10 million land mines which had been planted. The 
destruction of the basis for the reproduction of civil society in Angola was being 
reinforced not only by the militarized parties but also by the invasion of the 
humanitarian agencies whose mandate depended on the perpetuation of the situation 
of “no war no peace.” 

During the wars of Portuguese counter-insurgency and South African destabiliza- 
tion, the MPLA and later the government that it led had held the moral high ground in 
so far as it was considered that they were fighting a just war against external 
domination and aggression. The population had responded to the call for democrati- 
zation and in 1992 supported the government when UNITA contested the elections. 
After 1992, the absence of committed leadership opened up the society to new forms 
of accumulation and enrichment. Former cadres of the MPLA have come forward to 
critique the pre-occupation with business and enrichment by those in the government. 
This was stated most clearly by the words of Lucio Lara who argued that “the leaders 
of the country were worried about business, they had no time to govern.””' This process 
of enrichment now characterizes the leadership of the two armed parties with the 
control and division of the diamond fields the most explicit and crude manifestation 
of their enrichment.” 

Government leaders in their rush to accumulate, have abdicated their responsibility 
to lead the society. This absence of leadership is recognized by the people but more 
importantly by the UN agencies and those with the responsibility for implementing the 
Lusaka Protocols. It is known that the immediate families of the leadership of the two 
main parties live abroad and. that they have resources in South Africa, Portugal and 
Brazil. It therefore devolves on the ordinary workers, women activists, foot soldiers, 
peasants, traders, intellectuals, authentic religious leaders, traditional healers and 
cultural workers to find ways of intervening more directly and forcefully in the 
political process. The industrial action by teachers and health workers was a clear 
attempt to intervene in the discussions on the priorities of reconstruction. 

The real social consequences of war and destruction are lost to the World Bank and 
the IMF, who seek a policy of liberalization when there is at present no social basis for 
this economic direction in Angolan society. The base lay in international capital and 
in this sense there is a natural alliance between the Fund/Bank and the international 
agencies which have the responsibility for implementing the various UN resolutions 
relating to the disarming of UNITA. The United Nations, in its third foray into the 
peace process in Angola, continues the fiction of conciliating warring elements and 
expends enormous resources on the discredited quartering game. In this, it has 
demonstrated that there were no concrete lessons learnt from the failed demobilization 
of the UNITA army before the 1992 elections. 

With the clear manipulation of the quartering exercise by UNITA, which con- 
scripted innocent civilians to be placed in the quartering areas, there is the ritual 
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pilgrimage to the headquarters of UNITA in Bailundo to extract more promises to be 
able to justify the extension of the mandate of UNAVEM III in Angola. There is a 
disjuncture between the expectations of the sufferers of Angola and the UN agencies. 
Mindful of the experience of the UN in Zaire over thirty years ago, the poor understand 
that there is a link between peace, human rights and democracy in both Zaire and 
Angola. The UN, on the other hand, is influenced by elements in the Security Council 
who are influenced by the old geo political considerations of the Cold War, hence the 
support for both Jonas Savimbi and Mobutu Sese Seko. 

In this sense the peace process in Angola was poised to transcend the politics of 
colonialism and the Cold War. While the Cold War was basically an ideological 
phenomenon in Europe, in Africa it was a military confrontation with the forces of 
racial superiority linking themselves to the cold warriors in the West to obtain military 
and political support. Angola was one of the theatres of the cold war when South Africa 
attempted to roll back the process of decolonization. In so far as the agenda of the South 
African militarists was formulated in cold war terms, this war destroyed the productive 
capacity of Angola and Mozambique and rendered both societies more dependent and 
poor. 

The cold warriors did not agree on all aspects of how to reverse the liberation 
process, but by the end of the Cold War, the formula ‘of using international non- 
governmental organizations as the basis for external domination had emerged. During 
the cold war, there was no doubt that the private volunteer organizations were 
instruments of the foreign policies of Western governments. NGOs became instru- 
ments of the foreign policies of imperial nations in a more overt manner after the 
collapse of the planned economies in Europe. In the context of Angola, by 1996, these 
organizations had come to dominate the bureaucratic basis for social reproduction 
such that the international NGOs and the UN agencies became the number one 
employer in Angola. Humanitarian work became strained as the resources being: 
deployed into this structure affected all institutions to the point where there were armed 
clashes between different church groups and one church center was said to be involved. 
in illegal currency dealings. 

The experience of Angola in the 1990s exposed one indication of the forms which 
recolonization was taking in Africa. This recolonization was one component of the . 
restructuring of the world economy and the marginalization of the peoples of Africa 
while seeking to dominate the exploitation of the raw materials of Africa.* In this 
experience, the place of the raw materials of Angola in the world economy made it a 
country of active interest for forces of international capital. The ideological cover for 
the new penetration was the language of open markets, private enterprise and 
liberalization. It was a language with a thin veil of legitimacy in so far as the conditions 
of war and hyper inflation made the projections of the IMF and the World Bank 
irrelevant even before they published their figures on programmes for Economic and ~ 
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Social projects. Notwithstanding the difference between the rhetoric and reality of 
stabilization of the economy, the plans for Social Action and Community Rehabilita- 
tion are conceived of and placed on the international pedestal of “donor” meetings and 
appeals to obscure the export of capital from Angola. 

The impoverishment and exploitation of the Angolan peoples in this process of 
recolonization takes many forms from the degradation of the professional elements, 
the expanded “informal sector’ to the creation of child sex workers. Fourteen year old 
sex workers and the general prostitution of the society has drawn negative commen- 
taries from those independent voices in the country who would like to rid the society 
of war, violence and an informal economy where diamonds and oil are recycled for 
weapons. African women have developed remarkable skills of survival and indepen- 
dence in Angola and played an important part in the defeat of UNITA in Kuito. These 
women are in the forefront of the struggle for peace, self development and reconstruc- 
tion. They have seen the full effects of the imported models of peace which seek to 
reconcile the warring parties. African women who suffer from the violence of warfare 
and the structural violence imposed by the deteriorating social conditions, along with 
rape and other forms of violation, seek a new definition of peace which does not simply 
deal with the demobilization and quartering of former combatants. They form a link 
with those African intellectuals, activists and local NGO workers who want to see 
peace which brings new priorities in the society. 

At conferences and meetings African intellectuals argue that justice, reconciliation 
and the will for peace and democracy are not automatic, but are the result of a healing 
process which involves the entire community from the grassroots up. Wamba dia 
Wamba, one of these intellectuals, argued that the search for sustainable peace, issues 
of neighbourhoods, relationships, citizenship, cultural identity and self worth are all 
important factors in the peace process. This position is close to that of the grassroots 
elements who see peace as a protracted process. In order to inspire the young, stories, 
folk tales, dance and song are invoked to remind the youth of the long traditions of 
resistance. In the process the peoples of Angola are seeking to forge a new politice 
culture beyond the politics of ethnicity and regionalism. 

However, the long experience of the disarticulation of the economy and the regional 
differentiation provide firm grounds for politicians who seek to exploit the subjective 
tendencies of the poor. The legacies of these divisions ensure that the peace process 
will be long and protracted. A protracted peace requires a new educational direction 
and the mobilization of new social forces in the society in order to launch the society 
onanew path. This is what African intellectuals term anew mode of politics, involving 
new militants and new sites. The old sites of politics have been the struggles to occupy 
the administrative structures of Portuguese colonial authorities. In the battles of Kuito 
and Huambo in 1993 and 1994 this vision exploded and the physical destruction of 
Nova Lisboa was a metaphor of the end of the old colonial and neo-colonial political 
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priorities. But while the transition to a new form of politics may have been required 
by this destructive war, the ideological basis of existence of the opinion makers in the 
society still lags behind the realities created by the elections and the wars of 1992 to 
1994. 

The organized churches, political parties and the international humanitarian agen- 
cies seek to deepen this politicization of ethnicity and in this sense, there is anew war 
against the peoples of Angola when the objective conditions of the Cold War and the 
colonial economy had been overtaken. This paper is an attempt to explore the 
humanitarian takeover of Angola in a period of intensified racism in the international 
arena. The paper begins with a brief analysis of the new humanitarianism in the 
aftermath of the Cold War. The study then examines the context of the war using 
references to secondary sources to highlight how the war in Angola was always tied 
to the questions of democratization and reconstruction. The activities of the govern- 
ment of Zaire and the links between this government and one of the combatants in 
Angola further exposed how peace and democracy in Angola is tied to the complete 
overthrow of those forces which were empowered in the era of the Cold War. 

The final section of the paper details the humanitarian take over of the society to the 
point where the Department of Humanitarian Affairs (DHA or UCAH of the Portu- 
guese acronym) of the United Nations could publish a chart which presents the 
government of Angola as an appendage of the NGO and Humanitarian agencies. The 
ideological and economic dimensions of food as a weapon against the Angolan people 
are highlighted by paying attention to the so called attempts to feed the Angolan 
people. The dependence on foreign food is amicrocosm of a wider dependence which 
is being orchestrated in the society. In the conclusion, is an analysis of the limitations 
of privatization in so far as the social forces with the requisite capital and managerial 
expertise for this privatization do not exist in the society. The paper concludes by 
pointing out how the privatization of violence follows logically from the new forms 
of external domination. It draws attention to the fact that the company police was the 
basis for the old colonialism in Africa and that this attempt requires new alliances 
locally, regionally and internationally. In this sense, those international NGOs whoare 
not inspired by recolonization need to develop ways to distinguish themselves from 
those which are crude, racist and are involved in aspects of prostitution and the export 
of capital. The paper draws attention to the regional potential of Southern Africa and 
the fact that the recolonization of Angola is an effort to thwart the options for 
reconstruction in the short run. 


The New Humanitarianism in Africa 


Legacies and New Challenges. 
In the 19th century the humanitarian missions provided the prelude to the colonial 
enterprise in Africa. The work of missionaries and explorers such as David Livingstone 
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and Stanley paved the way for Cecil Rhodes and Lord Lu gard, the entrepreneurs and 
militarists. There is now a critical body of literature on this form of humanitarianism 
and how the colonial state used the ideology of christianity, commerce and civilization 
to foster imperial rule. The colonial state involved relations between African societies 
and imperial overlords. Central to the victory of the imperial enterprise was the role 
of force and warfare which humbled the valiant resistance offered by Africans. The 
ideological apparatus of the imperialists, missionaries, educators and agronomists 
‘cemented the work of the military. The state provided the conditions for the 
reproduction of foreign capital and local settler interests. In the colonial state, the 
coercive apparatus was the most significant since force and the threat of force was 
central to the reproduction of social relations. One author has written persuasively on 
How Europe Underdeveloped Africa while others have spoken of the need for Africa 
to delink in order to transform its colonial baggage.* 

For the purposes of this paper there will be an attempt to distin guish between four 
different forms of humanitarianism. 

The first has to do with those individuals and organizations who worked with 
Africans out of a genuine committment to values of human decency and the principles 
of brotherhood and sisterhood. Many of these individuals were traditional missionar- 
ies and in this presentation it should be borne in mind that there were differences 
between those foreign missionaries who worked for self reliance among the African 
people and those who worked with the Catholic church. In most cases, those from the 
latter category operated as the ideologues of the Portuguese colonial state and 
supported the racist policies of Portugal in Africa. 

The second category of humanitarian workers were those who were involved in the 
international solidarity campaigns against colonialism in Africa. These included 
international organizations and movements that were mobilised against apartheid and 
colonialism and made contributions to the health and welfare of freedom fighters. 
These “liberation support movements” were to be found all over Africa, Western 
Europe, North America and the Caribbean. In the case of the island of Cuba, there were 
Cuban doctors and teachers who worked in Angola and other parts of Africa out of a 
genuine commitment to development. 

The third category are those local Angolan non government organizations, includ- 
ing some church related organizations which do relief work among the most dispos- 
sessed of the Angolan society. 

The fourth category consists of what this paper calls the new humanitarian workers 
who are usually linked to international non-governmental organizations. These are 
anchored within the post Cold War UN system and are tied to the foreign policy 
objectives of Western governments. Though community participation is an axiom of 
NGO work, these organizations are increasingly functioning like large transnational 
corporations. One insider from World Vision who worked with the Bush / Quayle 
administration spoke of the wide variety of field programs and the technical compe- 
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tence of the staff which underlined the need for more management information. He 
noted that, “Large NGOs - the combined budgets of CARE, World Vision and Catholic 
Relief Services, the three largest NGOs, exceed $1 billion - have developed many of 
the management information, evaluation and control systems of private sector corpo- 
rations to monitor the quality of their projects.’* 

The legitimacy of the new humanitarian functionaries in the international system 
has been provided by a number of authorities who have suggested that Africans have 
been irresponsible in the process of recovering national independence and. that 
“Europe must go back to Africa.’® A “liberal” commentator in the United States had 
argued that “ the Africans are a savage people, neither mentally nor economically able 
to adjust to the swift pace of civilization,” then opined that “colonialism is back, and 
not a moment too soon.” It was argued that once a country loses its ability to govern 
itself, it also loses its claim to sovereignty and should become a ward of the United 
Nations. Urging military intervention in any country which “loses its ability to govern 
itself’ the spokes persons for the new imperialism argued that, “This type of 
intervention should become the accepted pattern in the world community.” 

While there is a debate on whether the new colonialism should be by Western 
powers or by some form of benign self colonialism, those who conceptualize the world 
in geo-political terms understand the “collapse of states” in terms of the impact on the 
present construction of power relations. This intellectual version of the politics of 
Africa is now disguised in humanitarian clothes and the legitimacy for the return of 
Europe to manage the affairs of Africa is based on the reality that “scarcity, crime, 
overpopulation, tribalism and disease are rapidly destroying the social fabric of 
independent African societies. In a now infamous article by Robert Kaplan entitled, 
“the Coming Anarchy,” it was spelt out how armed bands of stateless marauders 
would clash with private security forces which were being deployed to protect the 
strategic resources of the West in Africa,’ The language of the primitive and ethnic 
exclusiveness is deployed in order to urge the need for humanitarian interventions to 
stop civil wars in Angola, Burundi, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Rwanda, Somalia, and the 
Sudan. 

The modern humanitarian intervention is based on the moral superiority of those 
who want to export peace and good governance to Africa. In 1993, the United Nations 
established the Department of Humanitarian Affairs to coordinate the various activi- 
ties which are characterized as such by this body. Along with this department has 
sprung up international agencies for peacekeeping, together with a number of journals 
and news sheets which provide information on the career opportunities and the right 
language for the prospective humanitarian worker. There is now a body of literature 
which examines the role of the specialized agencies of the United Nations and the 
international non governmental organizations which are concerned with “relief” in 
political emergencies. 
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One publication, Africa Rights traced how these “relief” organizations developed 
their mandates during the period of the Cold War and how the contribution of these 
organizations to the alleviation of human misery has been minimal. This publication 
drew attention to major features of the modern humanitarian organizations in Africa. 
These organizations were unimpeded by issues of accountability, they made judge- 
ments which went far beyond their political roles, they supported war and emergencies 
in order to raise more money, their activities prolonged wars and “conflicts.” 
Humanitarian organizations operate in situations where state structures cease to exist 
or where there is a system of dual power. Drawing a distinction between historic non 
governmental organs such as the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
more recent organs which were developed for Cold War purposes, Africa Rights 
pointed out the negative role played by some humanitarian agencies in Rwanda, 
Somalia and Ethiopia.’ 


Can Military Intervention Be Humanitarian? A question for the 
United Nations. 


In another article entitled “ Can Military Intervention Be Humanitarian ?”’ the same 
authors examined humanitarian interventions as a violation of the sovereignty of states 
in the Third World.'° They drew attention to the problems of multi-mandate relief 
operations and detailed how these operations require the military support of former 
colonial powers. While customary international laws have always recognized the 
principle of military intervention on humanitarian grounds, the recent example of the 
military intervention of the UN-supported forces in Somalia in 1992 brought into 
sharper focus the issue of the use of military force in violation of sovereignty and “in 
pursuit of humanitarian goals.” This intervention has elicited a lot of comments in 
journals of humanitarian assistance but the reality of the racism of the peace keepers 
(epitomized by the recriminations in the Canadian Armed forces over the murder of 
young Somalis) has ensured that the pitfalls of this form of humanitarian intervention 
will be discussed until the end of this century. 

The Somali experience brought to the fore the fact that relief agencies and the media 
create a political imperative for foreign intervention. This media coverage supports the 
lobbying efforts of “relief agencies’who in many cases have their own political 
agendas. One critical author who has analyzed how the US army and the aid agencies 
are reinventing militarism as peacekeeping noted that, 

The arms industry and the NGOs aren't as far apart as one might first imagine. It was NGOs who first 

called for armed intervention in Somalia when a lack of security threatened their work. At first, the 

NGO-tilitary relationship was strained. The Red Cross, for example, consistently refused military 

protection, but then made sure to tag along belund armed convoys when they needed to go to 


dangerous places. The organization insisted that they were not using military escorts, but the 
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distinction was only in their minds. 

However, as the NGO-military relationship developed in Somalia, and then Rwanda and Haiti, the 

NGOs realized that they had stumbled on to a gold mine. Soldiers attract more press than relief 

workers. the grandeur of military movements - massive C-5 transport planes depositing thousands 

of soldiers and tons of supplies - combined with the heroics of tens of thousands of America’s 

hometown boys and girls - ensured that the relief operations would dominate the media. The 

publicity, in turn attracted huge donations." 

The link between the media and disaster relief had been recognized by the major 
foundations and in 1993 the Annenberg Washington Foundation Project brought 
together the Overseas Development Agency ( ODA - Britain), Red Cross, British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), Care, Cable News Network (CNN), National 
Public Radio (NPR -USA), Save the Children Fund (SCF-US) and others in a special 
seminar on “Media Disaster Relief and Images in the Developing World” The thrust 
of the project was to map out strategies for the media in humanitarian cases to 
coordinate the dissemination of information. The success of this coordination is still 
to be measured. However, the more aggressive of the international NGOs, such as 
Medecins Sans Frontieres (MSF), have learnt the value of a good press. The MSF in 
their annual report advised on how to engineer an international event, e.g. the use of 
pictures not words turns a non event into an event.” 

It is now understood in Africa that former colonial powers have a strategic 
partnership with their NGOs in order to carry out their foreign policy objectives. 
Where the civic action plan of low intensity warfare was the vogue in the era of the Cold 
War, the NGOs are now the instruments to carry out the strategic goals of western 
governments in their war to control the resources of the continent. This new phenom- 
enon has developed slowly since the end of the Cold War when 86 per cent of the 
exports of arms to the Third World have come from the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. These arms sales ensure the spread of more regional wars in 
Africa and elsewhere in the Third World, Hence, though there is anew rush of NGOs 
in Africa, there is a marked absence of the NGO Committee on Disarmament or 
activists who demand that countries record weapons transfers in the UN Register of 
Conventional Arms. 

Since the end of the Cold War military spending has increased fivefold in Africa. 
Instead of humanitarian agencies lobbying against weapons transfers and arms sales, 
many of these agencies intervene to support catastrophes after the arms transfers from 
their societies have unleashed death, destruction and violence. One report noted that 
many countries, “from Uganda to Zaire to Ethiopia to Angola are spending 2-3 times 
more on the military than on the education and health of their children. There are 
twenty times more soldiers in the Third World than there are doctors, when these 
countries are suffering from plagues, from diarrhoea, from disease. The priorities the 
leaders are setting are for 20 times more soldiers than doctors.”"* Rwanda and Somalia 
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were both societies where during the Cold War instead of supporting democratic 
organizations, foreign governments supported dictators who imported weapons to 
repress their own people. In both cases, the humanitarian cause was exposed in the 
aftermath of the fallout from former support for dictatorship and the UN was called 
upon torestore “hope” so that the arms exporters could continue to export weapons and 
support new clients. 

Increasingly, the authority of the United Nations is the base for the competition of 
Europe and North America in Africa. The legitimacy which the UN once derived as 
champion of the anti-colonial struggle is now being undermined by the ways in which 
the Security Council is being manipulated to carry forward the foreign policy 
objectives of particular member states. This manipulation has led to calls by concerned 
intellectuals for ademocratization of the Security Council of the UN. This demand has 
intensified since France undertook to obtain the support for Operation Turquoise when 
the French government was itself supporting the authors of the genocide in Rwanda." 

The lessons of the relationship between UN agencies and international NGO’s in 
the genocide in Rwanda is still a matter of investigation and reflection. The Rwandan 
experience brought to the fore the fact that the UN Secretariat and the UN specialized 
agencies are major actors in the new forms of foreign intervention, “because the UN 
is both the supreme inter governmental organization, and includes relief agencies in 
its structure, agencies such as UNICEF and UNHCR have been the first recipients of 
privileged status. These agencies then serve as a conduit for passing on this privilege 
to NGOs.” One of the lessons of the Rwandan experience, especially after the 
government expelled those who supported some of the authors of the genocide, was 
that there was need for the regulation of NGO activities. 

The experience of violence and murder in Angola during a period when the NGOs 
expanded their activities highlighted the fact that the questions of peace cannot be 
discussed outside of the privileged status of international cateerists who call them- 
selves “humanitarian workers”. A combination of mutually reinforcing processes 
tends to occur which give relief its privileged status. Relief agencies, the UN and 
western governments find common ground on which their interests converge. The 
growth of an international relief elite -men and women who switch between govern- 
mental posts, the UN, NGOs, and academic and consulting positions - has created a 
distinct political humanitarian culture. Although there is sometimes vigorous and 
acrimonious debate within this group, there is a shared consensus in favour of the 
advance of humanitarianism.' 

‘The humanitarian activists usually derive their support from the same authorities 
who were at the forefront of the Cold War in Southern Africa. In the specific case of 
Angola, the former war makers in Washington have now congregated in Conflict 
Resolution centers and the Institute for Peace and now offer prescriptions and 
guidelines for preserving peace in Africa. This pontification on peace in Africa which 
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was celebrated by Chester Crocker in his book, High Noon in Southern Africa: Making 
Peace ina Rough Neighborhood, obscures the fact that the United States has taken over 
70 to 80 per cent of the global arms trade instead of working to restrict weapons 
proliferation. Both the USA and Russia which are supposed to be the guarantors of 
peace in Angola are among the leading exporters of weapons in the world. Can these 
forces be the guarantors of peace anywhere in the world? 

Angola demonstrates the requirement of a new peace initiative internationally in 
order to isolate the war mongers and arms traders who perpetuate poverty and 
exploitation. Structural violence, gendered violence, biological warfare, psychologi- 
cal violence and military interventions are aspects of the new war for which the present 
humanitarian workers in Africa are ill equipped. The question of peace and reconstruc- 
tion in Angola is tied to the need for a decisive break with the architects of colonialism, 
destabilization and the Cold War. In fact, the new ideological war against Africans is 
being carried out under the banner of “restoring collapsed states.” Using Cold War 
reference points the thrust is to deploy development workers to restore social services 
to the poor. The humanitarian agencies which today operate in Angola have the kind 
of freedom of movement in the war torn areas which is denied the normal Angolan 
person. These agencies treat the ordinary Angolans as if they are helpless victims 
whose future depends on aid and quick impact programs from donors. This perception 
negates the long struggles for self determination of the Angolan peoples. In this sense 
the humanitarian agencies are continuing a profound ideological war which began at 
the time of the slave trade and was intensified by Cecil Rhodes and David Livingstone. 
While it is out of the scope of the paper to go into the details of the wars against the 
peoples of Angola, the issue of self determination and sovereignty provide the 
background for this analysis of the humanitarian takeover of the country. 


The Wars Against the Angolan Peoples. 


The Colonial Legacy. 

One of the most underdeveloped areas of research in the context of the wars in Angola 
has been the ideological, cultural and economic wars against its peoples. In the 
Portuguese colonial territories, the ideological war had been the most protracted and 
the resistance by the African exploited the most consistent. Amilcar Cabral, one of the 
foremost spokespersons for the liberation process in Africa, highlighted the fact that 
“the demand of the African and the work of their resistance organizations, which are 
forced to remain underground, have resulted in severe repression. All this was and still 
is perpetuated in the name of civilization and christianity by the most retrograde kind 
of colonial system.” This ideological war against the African was deepened by the 
policy of assimilation which reduced 99 per cent of the African population to 
subhuman conditions. Cabral whorecognized the importance of African culture in the 
ideological war declared that the assimilation theory was “unacceptable not only in 
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theory but even more in practice. It is based on the racist idea of the incompetence or 
lack of dignity of African people, and implies that African cultures and civilizations 
have no value.””!” 

The role of some of the missionaries as the chief warriors of the ideological wars 
against Africans has not yet been documented in a critical way. These warriors could 
be distinguished from those missionaries who preached self reliance and inspired those 
who later took up the cause of armed liberation. Because the majority of the present 
leaders in Africa were groomed in church schools or seminaries, the challenge of the 
decolonization of the mind has not been generalized in many African societies. A 
significant portion of the christian missionaries were in the forefront of the civilizing 
missions and the health workers were the ones who characterized African medicinal 
practices as witchcraft.’ In essence, the whole apparatus of social reproduction in 
relationship to health, education and housing among the African poor was undermined 
in the colonial enterprise. Independent thinking by Africans was considered subver- 
sive because Africans were supposed to welcome the humanitarian and civilizing 
mission of the external exploiters. The war of liberation in Angola was one component 
of the anti-colonial struggle, a struggle which was military, social, political and 
cultural. 

Angola had the distinction of being one of the first African societies to be invaded 
and the last where the experience of the Black Holocaust was most protracted.'” 
Because of the underdeveloped nature of Portugal itself, for over four centuries 
degregados (the criminals and rapists) from Portugal were the ones who constituted 
the dominant population outside of the slave dealers and preachers of the Catholic 
Church. Portugal could never establish political or ideological hegemony over the 
African societies and it was not until after the conference of Berlin in 1885 that the 
alliance with Britain demanded a system of colonial administration which was to give 
credence to possession by Portugal. Portugal was a weak and underdeveloped society 
with over half of its own population illiterate and the repression of the Portuguese 
people was supported by the Christian missionaries from the USA, Britain and other 
parts of Europe. Though some disagreed with the excesses of the colonial authorities 
they still preached obedience to authority which in principle meant submission to the 
colonial state. Those Protestant missionaries who were not fervent in this ideologice 
repression were accused of collaborating with African resistance in the bitter wars 
which were carried out by the African peoples. Many of those missionaries who 
opposed colonialism were expelled from Angola. It was for this reason that one author 
described the church as a river of many currents.”° 

Walter Rodney in his essay on “European activity and African reaction in Angola” 
brought out the long episodes of resistance and the centrality of African women in 
resisting external domination.”! While many books have highlighted the resistance of 
Queen Nzinga, it is important to highlight how the preservation of African languages, 
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medicinal practices and knowledge of the environment were important components of 
this resistance. Rodney brought out the rhythm of colonialism as it related to the 
various stages of capitalist development in Europe. In many. ways, Portugal never 
made the transition from feudalism to industrial capitalism and its economic growth 
was stifled by fascism for most of the twentieth century. Portugal did not have the 
material resources to exploit the vast mineral, agricultural and fisheries resources of 
Angola. Hence, like its neighbor Zaire, Angola was the field for international capital 
in the last days of colonialism with US capital in the petroleum sector, British capital 
in the ports and railways, German capital in the iron ore sector, South African capital 
in diamonds anda small cadre of Portuguese settlers which depended on forced labour 
for their survival. 

The international nature of the exploitation had a direct impact on the process of 
decolonization and all of the external forces had links to different branches of the 
liberation movements. A periodization of the wars of resistance by the African peoples 
would illustrate the dependence of Portugal on its international allies especially 
through NATO to repress the African population. Counter insurgency warfare in the 
era of African liberation was being prosecuted by Portugal while some of the 
humanitarian organizations counselled Africans on non violence in the face of the 
military repression by Portugal and her allies. The humanitarian work with African 
freedom fighters in this period was clearly divided along ideological lines. Corpo 
Voluntario Angolano de Assistencia Refugados (CV AAR) was the social arm of the 
MPLA and this organ was backed by liberation support groups which defied the 
received view that the MPLA was a communist movement. The Medical Aid Service 
was a volunteer organization establishing clinics, hospitals and primary health care 
posts in the liberated territories and in the exile bases. This form of humanitarianism 
would fall in the second category outlined above. On the other hand, Servicio de 
Assistencia de Refugado de Angola was the arm of the FNLA. This was a more 
ineffectual organization which received its main support from others in the West, 
American Committee on Africa, the International Rescue Committee, Africa Service 
Institute and international Protestant and Catholic Relief Organizations.” 

Space does not allow for an elaboration of the various twists and turns of the 
decolonization process in Angola which has been the subject of numerous studies. 
There is however, still room for critical research on the liberation process since the 
whole thrust of the present policies of liberalization is to demonstrate that the premises 
on which the liberation struggle was built were flawed. Some Soviet scholars have 
joined the bandwagon to critique the ideological basis of the decolonization process 
in Africa, This critique offers further justification for the imperial rationale for the new 
ideological war against Africa. 

Wamba dia Wamba, in one of the less well known studies, has brought to the fore 
how the regional differentiation of the society affected the consciousness of the 
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movements and why there is need for an analysis which could point to the strengths 
and weaknesses of the liberation movements." In his study, Wamba made the call for 
the movements to develop historical analyses so that there can be a proper evaluation 
of the parties and the history of African liberation can be properly evaluated. This has 
been an important call but one which has not yet been undertaken in Angola because 
the fall of Portuguese colonialism did not lead to a transition to African independence. 
Even before the Portuguese left Angola, the liberation struggle was thrown into the 
vortex of the Cold War. The limitations of the movements which suffered from the 
regionalization of the society has been compounded by the insistence of researchers 
that the struggle for independence was based on ethnic rivalries. This line of inquiry 
has fed into the Cold War analysis which portrayed the destabilization of Angola as 
“civil war.”4 

It is now becoming clearer in international law that the traditional distinction 
between interstate wars and civil wars no longer suffices when the question arises as 
to the outside support from other states and parties. If such support is given, the conflict 
will inevitably intensify and there will be international repercussions. The US and 
South African intervention to prevent the coming to power of the MPLA in 1975 has 
been seen as one of the most important turning points in the history of Angola and 
Southern Africa. One of the most detailed studies of this war entitled Angola and the 
Politics of Intervention, underlined the fact that the war in Angola was part of a wider 
war to enhance the Cold War position of the United States immediately after the 
military defeat in Vietmam. This study brought out the central role of the Zairean and 
South African armies in the conventional war 1975 to 1976.% Angola became 
independent in 1975 when elements from foreign armies were intervening prevent the 
self determination of Africans in Namibia, Zimbabwe and South Africa. It is also 
significant to note that when the South Africans intervened in 1975 they justified their 
intervention on humanitarian grounds. They argued that they were protecting refugees 
on the Namibian-Angolan border. 

The hollowness of this humanitarian mission was exposed when the reality of their 
military invasion by air, land and sea was exposed to the world, It should also be noted 
that this form of humanitarianism fall outside the scope of the four variants outlined 
in this paper. The invasion by the apartheid army precipitated an intense diplomatic war 
over Angola which was fought out in the Organization of African Unity forum at the 
beginning of 1976. This diplomatic struggle was to line up the forces of African 
liberation against those who supported the South African. In 1977 and 1978 a similar 
humanitarian exercise was carried out by France and the USA to support the Mobutu 
dictatorship in Zaire. The limited nature of the diplomatic and military struggles were 
to change significantly after the victory of conservative forces in the USA and Britain 
in 1980. Questions of the’self determination of Africans took second place to the war 
against communism and the Angolan countryside was one of the most important sites 
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of this cold war. All the various elements of warfare were brought to bear in this phase 
of the war, psychological warfare, economic war, low intensity warfare and conven- 
tional war. 


The Wars in Angola 1980-1990. 


The victory of the Republican administration in the United States in 1980 negatively 
affected the state of politics of Southern Africa. In the first place, the South African 
racists were emboldened to intensify their wars of destabilization and destruction to 
postpone the independence of Namibia while destroying the economies of Mozambique 
and Angola. This phase of South Africa’s aggression against its own citizens and 
against other citizens of the region has been extensively documented elsewhere.”* In 
the specific case of Angola, this militarization of the region led to open conventional 
wars. In the second place there was the organized support for UNITA on humanitarian 
grounds. This support was orchestrated by the media which mobilized opinion around 
the world that Savimbi was a freedom fighter against communist aggression in Africa. 
Elaine Windrich in an importantbook, entitled Cold War Guerilla: Jonas Savimbi, the 
US media and the Angolan War, detailed the differing levels of support by conserva- 
tive elements to the point where Hollywood made a film to proclaim the cause of 
UNITA. This study is important since it was one of the first to highlight UNITA’s 
strategy of fighting for peace through war and manipulating “famine as propaganda “27 
This book is also important since it outlined how the western press corps had been 
taken.in by the propaganda campaign by UNITA and believed in the democratic 
credentials of Jonas Savimbi. It was this propaganda campaign on behalf of UNITA 
which was to influence the majority of the new “humanitarian “ workers who 
descended on Angola after the elections in 1992. 

By the end of the Cold War, the development of psychological warfare and 
disinformation had been so refined that the majority of the western countries came to 
believe that colonialism was there to civilize Africans. Modernization and civilization 
were the twin ideas of the humanitarian agencies which did not view any knowledge 
in Africa as being significant. This psychological warfare has also ensured that African 
universities and African intellectuals have been unable to mobilize the resources to do 
acritical analysis of the positive and negative aspects of militarism and warfare. Others 
with the requisite resources have been able to develop extensive bibliographies which 
perpetuate the myth of “the civil war in Angola.”* There is still the necessity for a 
conscious effort to raise the analysis of the wars beyond the conflict resolution 
theorists who reinforce secrecy and intellectual repression while rationalizing the war 
in Angola as though African peoples are naturally suited for warfare.?? 

This author has documented the extent of this psychological warfare and 
disinformation” (especially from US and South African sources) and has sought to 
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analyze the conventional warfare in three accounts (a) “The Military Defeat of the 

South Africans in Angola, “ Monthly Review , April 1989, (b) The “Siege of Cuito 

Cuanavale” , Scandinavian Institute of African Studies 1990 and (c) “War and Peace 

in Angola,” Zimbabwe Institute of Development Studies 1995. In particular, the last 

publication drew attention to the extensive bibliography on the war and how the 
disinformation and propaganda campaigns of both the South Africans and the USA 
have affected the quality of the scholarship on Angola. As early as 1980, a thesis by 

GN Addison had studied, Censorship of the Press In South Africa During the Angolan 

War: A Case Study of News manipulation and Suppression, Rhodes University Library 

1980. Other studies have documented the extent of A Culture of Censorship: Secrecy 

and Intellectual Repression in South Africa, Christopher Merrit, David Phillip, 1994. 

These studies have brought to the fore the impact of the relations between the 

repressive apparatus and the ideological apparatus of the South African State. 

The war can be divided into four broad periods; 

(i) 1961-1974: the war of national liberation with the MPLA emerging as the 
principal force for self rule; 

Gi) 1975-1980: the consolidation of the alliance of the MPLA with the urban poor 
under the weight of the South African and Zairean invasions; 

(iii) 1981-1991: the threat against the society by the South African invasion, and the 
alliance of the Angolan government with Cuba to defeat the South African 
threat; and 

(iv) The war after 1992 with UNITA taking over most of the country and the MPLA 
relying on the support of external sources to regain territory lost to UNITA. 
Repulse of the take over of the majority of the country by UNITA. 

The third phase of this war is important in constitutional terms both in relation to 
the support of the South Africans to create Jamba as an alternative seat of governance 
in Angola and in relation to the militarization of the politics of the Angolan govern- 
ment. It is, however, important to underline the fact that, at this moment, the Angolan 
government derived its legitimacy from the fact that it was fighting ajust war to repel 
South African aggression. Its legitimate defense was enhanced by the fact that this 
society had provided support for freedom fighters from South Africa (the African 
National Congress -ANC) and Namibia (The South West Africa Peoples Organization 
-SWAPO). Although the conservatives had described these organizations as “terror- 
ists,” the liberation of Africa could not be reversed and this momentum generated 
support in the Frontline societies and in those societies which opposed the crude anti- 
communism of Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher. The political and military 
defeat of the South Africans at Cuito Cuanavale in 1988 brought in a vigorous 
campaign by the USA-to assure a peace which would place UNITA in a strategic 
position to seize power. This pressure culminated in the Bicesse Accords in 1991 
which were supposed to augment the ability of UNITA to wield power over the poor 
in the rural areas. 
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Warfare and the Militarization of the Structures of Governance in 
Angola 


The issue of the strategies of war by both the MPLA and UNITA after 1975 has been 
the subject of many studies. In the above mentioned monograph on War and Peace in 
Angola, this author outlined the different strategies of warfare and the convergence of 
strategies in the capital-intensive war of 1992 - 1994. It is not the intention to review 
this aspect of the war here but to highlight the impact of these strategies on the poor 
and on social reproduction in the society. In this way one can demonstrate the linkage 
between the nature of warfare and the new “humanitarianism.” 

Right up to the time of the Bicesse accords, the majority of the population still 
resided in villages. This population had been self-sufficient in food production and 
health requirements. The urban population of the society did not suffer from the full 
effects of the war except for the conscription, shortages and other social hardships. The 
brunt of the activity fell on the rural poor. Warfare had led toa systematic displacement 
of the peasantry since the Portuguese attempted to establish protected villages. This 
displacement was compounded by the South African invasion and the 10 million land 
mines planted in the rural areas. The trauma caused by land mines increased the 
dispersal of the poor peasants from the rural areas. By 1992 more than 60 per cent of 
the population resided in urban areas. Even though the military benefits of the land 
mines were negligible, their destructive effects on the peasantry will last long after the 
war. 

The peasantry has been uprooted as a result of thirty years of war: (a)the 
villagization project of the Portuguese, (b) peasants fleeing the areas of South African 
occupation and (c) the peasantry fleeing the massive firepower of two armies. This 
dispersal has created a very large population of declasse elements in An golan society. 
The other distinction in the peasantry has to do with the gender relations in the rural 
areas. War shifted the burden of social reproduction on to the shoulders of the women. 
On the one hand the traditional women’s role of nurturing and protectin g was not only 
sustained but extended by the conditions of war. During the period of national 
liberation, the peasant women formed the backbone of the resistance. Through songs, 
dance, music and the retention of spiritual values they maintained the spirit of 
independence under colonial rule. Social differentiation was low in the rural areas but 
ethnic and regional differences were manipulated by competing parties in the 
immediate period before independence. This competition created room for future 
exploitation of the subjective element of African consciousness among the African 
people. UNITA became experts in the art of mystifying ethnicity reinforcing the 
orientation of those scholars who understood the war as a “crisis of ethnic national- 
ism.” Ethnic insecurity and undemocratic politics reinforced the exploitation of the 
labor power of the Angolan producers. 
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The deterioration of the rural political economy can be measured by the present 
continuous appeals for food for those in the rural areas. In the villages, the peasants 
suffered regardless of which side they supported. Class differentiation in the rural 
areas and the simplistic definition of the peasantry presented by the MPLA during the 
period of “Marxism - Leninism,” “created a social base for the opposition “ to the 
government . Impoverishment of the peasantry led at best to apathy and at worst overt 
hostility to the government in Luanda.”' The declared Maoist strategy of UNITA to 
control the countryside meant that the bulk of the war was fought in the rural areas and 
that women in the rural areas felt the full force of the war. The breakdown of the peasant 
sector created food shortages and dumped millions of poor peasants in the urban 
“musseques”’. 

Rural women suffered even more. They were highly vulnerable to violence, 
whether military, social or domestic, and in the case of UNITA could be called upon 
to be porters, ferrying supplies and weapons. The women in the areas controlled by 
UNITA were especially exploited since the ideas of military communism of UNITA 
precluded independent thinking. Moreover, in the name of “preserving African 
traditions” African women were called upon to support their own domination. Sexual 
abuse and violence were the norm in the military camps where women, especially the 
younger ones, had no control over their sexuality and reproductive rights. The 
reproductive roles of women were seen as an extension of the war effort since women 
produced the human labour necessary for the reproduction of new soldiers who were 
taken from their parents at the age of six. Women did the bulk of the portering for the 
FALA army and bore the brunt of the hardships imposed by the indiscriminate laying 
of mines 

The effects of militarism affected women in the areas of MPLA control, though not 
in the same manner, since the government tried to effect a new family code to protect 
the rights of women. Though the government enacted a progressive family code in 
1990, the changes in the legal statutes in relation to the oppression of women did not 
change the deeply ingrained social practices associated with patriarchy. The 
constitutional guarantees of equal rights could not be enacted in the period of warfare 
and dislocation. 

While the MPLA gestured toward equality in the law, UNITA invoked African 
culture to justify the subjugation of women. UNITA used starvation as a strategy of 
war and this affected women and children throughout the society. One publication 
stated that,” UNITA has consistently used starvation as a method of combat, in 
violation of the rules of war’. UNITA justifies this by claiming that the majority of the 
population in the besieged towns and cities are linked to the military. UNITA made 
rural Angolans captives in areas that it controlled by refusing the people unhindered 
safe passage. But the more brave from among the women defied the militarists. Their 
resilience and bravery kept the society from disintegrating. This resilience was to be 
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most manifest in Kuito and Huambo in 1993. One effect of this war was to dramatically 
increase the size of the urban dwellers both employed and unemployed. By the end 
of the major war of the nineties one of the most significant areas of violation was the 
relationship between the “humanitarian” workers and child sex workers who were 
called catorzinhas. 


The Militarization of the Structures of Governance. 


The transfer of resources away from the rural areas to support the military was one of 
the most obvious effects of the period of the war. The MPLA government and party 
was forced to deploy a disproportionate amount of time and resources to the military 
and security activities. More than fifty percent of the budget had to be spent on 
weapons and the capital intensive nature of the weapons systems purchased from the 
USSR reinforced the powers of the Presidency, the Defence and Security Council and 
the Council of Ministers. This centralization of power was justified in the name of 
vanguardism since the MPLA was a vanguard party. In the area of military state 
relations, the issue of the control of the organized instruments of violence by civilians 
became a secondary one in the period of the military invasion and occupation by the 
South African armed forces. In constitutional terms the coercive organs were legally 
subordinated to the executive and legislative organs of governance. The military was 
supposed to be subordinated to the civil authorities of the party but this was difficult 
to sustain in the period of war and the acquisition of specialised weapons. 

The centrality of FAPLA in the political economy of Angola was highlighted by 
the many resources which went into increasing the size of the armed forces. The 
Angolan army was fighting a capital-intensive war against another capital intensive 
army, that of South Africa. The procurement of military hardware accounted for the 
majority of the military budget and the ratio of direct combat personnel (artillery and 
tank crews, gunners, pilots) to support personnel (ordinary soldiers, supplies, quarter- 
master stores, administrators, repair personnel and service persons for the military) 
increased in the face of the direction of the weapons systems imported from the USSR. 
This capital intensive army had an important social significance in a country which 
was predominantly rural. The dependence on the weapon system (the tank, artillery 
pieces, missiles and MIG fighters)increased the technical competence of the Angolan 
forces and though this same complex of weapons limited the response of the military 
to the differing forms of warfare unleashed by the South Africans and UNITA in the 
1981-1988 war. 

It was this fetishism of the weapons and the offensive posture adopted by the Soviet 
advisers which led the failed attempt to crush UNITA at Mavinga in October 1987. It 
was this attack on Lombariver which Fidel Castro had termed a “mistake”. As already 
noted the deployment of skilled Cubans to beat back the attack on Cuito Cuanavale was 
a turning point in the wars of Southern Africa. This victory of the Angolans and the 
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Cubans was however short-lived since the United States intervened to ensure that the 
South Africans would not be humiliated at the conference table. The subsequent 
negotiations over the independence of Namibia and the withdrawal of the Cubans 
exposed the extent of the internationalization of the Angolan war. The exemplary work 
ot the Cubans was not only to be found in the defence of the territorial integrity of 
Angola but also in the work of Cuban doctors, teachers and construction workers. The 
Cubans exemplified one form of humanitarian work which was little understood by 
cold warriors in Washington and London. It was after the period of the withdrawal of 
the Cubans that the elections 1992 took place. 


Peace as war in Angola. 


It can now be argued that the elections and the peace accords were the continuation of 
the war by other means on the part of UNITA. The Bicesse Accords of 1991 were 
completed in a period when the USA had emerged trom the Gulf war as the undisputed 
military force in world politics. During the previous five years, UNITA had been the 
recipient of military and humanitarian aid from the United States and conservative 
forces in Western Europe. With the impending political changes in South Africa, the 
Bush administration wanted a short transition period between the cease-fire and the 
elections. The Bush administration was confident that its drive to place UNITA in the 
central administration of Angola would succeed. At this moment the US and the 
principal elements in the EU were united. One of the central aspects of the peace 
process on the part of the USA was to demobilise FAPLA given the experience that 
this army had gained in battles against South Africa. Herman Cohen in his recollection 
of this period remarked that, “Whenever I visited Luanda, I took care to meet with both 
sides on an equal basis, but the conversations were on totally differentlevels. With Dos 
Santos and the MPLA, our conversations constantly harped on implementation of the 
agreements. With Savimbi and UNITA, we talked strategy and tactics aimed at coping 
with problems and winning the elections.” The elections and a parliamentary format 
was to be the basis for the projection of UNITA. 

The Bicesse Accords (officiated by the Secretary of State of the USA) laid the 
conditions for a cease fire, the demobilization of the two annies, creation of a new 
army, elections and the laying of the foundations for multi-party democracy. The 
government of Angola was committed to this process and therefore made the necessary 
constitutional changes to transform the country from a single party state to one which 
was based on multi-party democracy. The period of the elections brought heightened 
expectancy by the Angolan poor that there would be peace. But the elementary 
freedom of movement which was seized by the people did not last long because of the 
continued war being fought as UNITA deployed pilot committees in the urban centres 
of Angola. During the ceasefire there were numerous violations while UNITA moved 
toimprove its military capability to take over the country. It exposed the ways in which 
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peacekeeping was another form of low intensity warfare. 

Despite the clear evidence of the deteriorating situation , the Secretary General of 
the UN created a strategy of blaming both sides which in turn gave greater legitimacy 
to UNITA. This was to be used by many agencies, especially those which were writing 
about peace and disarmament from the USA.” Even after UNITA rejected the election 
results, this backdoor support for UNITA continued. The principal theoretician for the 
tactics to reward UNITA was one Sean Cleary who developed Strategic Concept 
papers which would give UNITA the most important ministries so that there could be 
peace. The Secretary General of the UN did not once take a strong position in his 
reports to the Security Council. These equivocal reports ignored the clear request of 
the Angolan people that they wanted an end to warfare. But the UN was refining a tactic 
of reports, delays, negotiations, summit meetings, aid appeals and conciliating the 
leader of UNITA. In March 1993 after UNITA captured Huambo, the Security Council 
finally condemned UNITA, but offered the “continued good offices” of the UN in the 
search for peace. Savimbi understood the subtext of the line of “good offices.” 

There was intense support for the peace process by ordinary Angolans, especially 
the women. One woman gave birth to her child while waiting in the queue to cast her 
ballot and named her child “vote.” The election turnout and the celebration by the 
voters exposed the deep yearning for peace by the people. Despite the corruption and 
mismanagement of the ruling party, it was clear in the results that the Angolan peoples 
had made acalculation that they wanted peace and an end to violence. The people were 
not convinced that UNITA had made the transition from a guerilla army to a civilian 
party and rejected this party in the elections. Faced with this rejection, UNITA cried 
foul and declared war on the whole society. In the midst of this declaration of war and 
the clear evidence that UNITA was about to plunge the society into chaos, the 
peacekeeping apparatus of the UN was paralysed The history of the UN in Africa was 
brought into sharper focus since UNITA maintained a strategic alliance with the 
President of Zaire. The history of the UN in Zaire and Rwanda would serve as 
important reference points for the new war which was to be waged by UNITA after the 
elections. In both Rwanda and Zaire it was understood that militarists and authors of 
genocide could act with impunity as long as they had the support of the government 
of France. Evidence of the use of UNITA troops against demonstrations in Zaire in 
1992 exposed the fact that the anti democratic posture of UNITA was part of the 
network of militarists and dictators in Africa. 


The war against the people. 


UNITA had forgotten the dictum of Von Clausewitz that “defensive warfare is a higher 
form of warfare than offensive warfare.” The sieges of Huambo and Kuito exposed 
the confidence of the general staff of UNITA after the elections and the inability of 
the UN peace keepers to guarantee the peace. The 55-day siege of Huambo and the 
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three month siege of Kuito Bie brought more destruction to the Angolans, than any of 
the previous episodes of war. The siege of Kuito in particular demonstrated that 
UNITA had deployed conventional artillery which had been left behind by the South 
African withdrawal from Namibia. It unleashed its best officers to seize the adminis- 
trative headquarters of Bie, but the citizens of this town thwarted the military offensive 
by resisting it. 

One of the unwritten aspects of this war was the bravery of the women who breached 
the lines of UNITA to forage for food in the night, risking death by landmines and the 
artillery barrages of UNITA. It was the political resistance of the poor Angolans which 
prevented UNITA from taking Kuito town after they had occupied Huambo. At this 
time Savimbi was the conqueror with non negotiable demands that he be placed in 
power. The destruction in Kuito and Huambo was more lethal than anything which 
occurred in Bosnia. It was a testament to the worth that is placed on African lives that 
the same appeals were not made for the civilians of Kuito as were made for the former 
territories of Yugoslavia. There was a lame conference of donors initiated by the 
retiring UN Special Representative in 1993 but this initiative did not stop the fighting 
nor the support for UNITA by many NGOs. 

Huambo, Kuito, Malanje and Uige suffered tremendous bombardment and shelling 
in this war which was aimed primarily at the civilian population. Shelling on the 
ground by UNITA and aerial bombardment by the government forces were the two 
main features of this episode of the Angolan carnage. The spirit of the people was not 
broken and it was this spirit which in the main prevented the consolidation of the 
victories of UNITA from turning into a rout of the government. The main push of the 
government was on the diplomatic front to mobilise support in the Frontline states to 
condemn the new war. On the military front, in desperation, the government which had 
demobilised its troops in line with the Bicesse accords hired a South African security 
firm to protect oil installations and to assist in the recovery of the diamond fields. 

The breakdown of the cohesion and discipline of the government was most manifest 
in the altercations in Luanda in January 1993 when Angolan citizens from the North 
were attacked in the market. In this episode it was the solidarity of the market women 
which prevented the full persecution of other women from the regions of Zaire and 
Uige. Women hid other women, helped them to change their mode of attire, and 
sheltered them until the passions had subsided. The tensions in the society had been 
high after the government-controlled media reported that soldiers of the Zairean army 
were assisting UNITA in the fighting to take Huambo between January and March 
1993. 

The positive spirit of the Angolan peoples, especially the women, was one of the 
marked features of this violent war. Women had to devise creative means to find food 
all over the country, but more so in the heat of combat. In both Kuito and Huambo they 
claimed freedom to seek food by night while seeking cover in underground tunnels by 
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day. The city sieges, the shortages of food, the internally displaced persons and the 
hardships of war reached new heights. The capital intensity of the war represented the 
translation of the cold statistics of weapons transfers and violations of war into death 
and destruction. 


War, Peace and the New Humanitarians 


New Actors on the Scene. 

The increased presence of UN agencies in Angola began with the withdrawal of the 
Cubans, in 1991. This withdrawal was presented as a victory for the political forces 
in the USA which had linked the independence of Namibia to the withdrawal of the 
Cubans. This withdrawal brought the first UN mission to Angola in the form of the 
United Nations Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM 1) .* The Angolan govern- 
ment had placed tremendous trust in the peace keeping capabilities of the UN and gave 
undue support to the agencies of the UN in the period of the search for peace. The 
numerous agencies of the UN (WFP WHO, UNICEF, UNDP, UNHCR, UNFPA), 
were involved in the demobilization exercise and in the organization of the elections. 
It was in this period that the Secretary General of the UN launched the Special Relief 
Program for Angola (SRPA). The first phase of the SRPA had been in effect since 
October 1990 but the second phase of this appeal was launched after the Bicesse 
Accords, emphasising rehabilitation. The main objectives of the SRPA was the re- 
integration of 1.4 million displaced persons, returnees and demobilised soldiers and 
their families, the improvement of basic services including water and sanitation; and 
the extension of immunization throughout the country. In this context, the leading role 
was played by the World Food Programme. The WFP distributed food throughout the 
country. In cases such as in Jamba, where the WFP did not have warehouses, NGOs 
stored food for the WFP. In these areas the distribution of food ensured the feeding of 
one set of combatants. 

It was during this period that the UN began to sub-contract work to international 
NGOs to provide seeds and agricultural tools to resettle populations. In their own 
words. “ A number of non-governmental organizations operating in Angola have 
become key partners in the implementation of the SRPA. The non-governmental 
organizations were able to mobilise considerable resources from donors for this 
purpose, providing an important complement to United Nations assistance efforts. 
During both phases of SRPA, Care International, German Agro Action and Catholic 
Relief Services (CRS) distributed food aid to large segments of the affected population 
in cooperation with the WFP. These three organizations together with Save the 
Children Fund, Oxfam and the Lutheran World Federation (LWF), distributed much 
needed agricultural inputs on behalf of UNICEF and the Angolan Ministry of 
Agriculture. Medicins sans Frontieres (MSF) - Belgium and MSF Spain worked 
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closely with UNICEF and the Ministry of Health in providing medical assistance.” ** 

The UNDP was entrusted with coordinating all UN activities related to the peace 
and electoral process. However, the UN workers operated in an environment where 
there was a clear attempt to delegitimise the liberation process and a celebration of the 
victory of UNITA army over the forces of communism. Videos celebrating the victory 
over communism were shown in a number of UNAVEM camps. While FAPLA had 
demobilised its army in line with the Bicesse Accords, UNITA had kept more than 
30,000 troops in reserve and by October 31, 1992, had deployed these troops 
throughout the country. Many of the UN agencies were aware of this deployment 
because food from the WFP was being diverted to feed these troops in Cuando 
Cubango. Full scale war returned to Angola by the end of October 1992 when it 
became obvious that Savimbi had lost the elections. By January 1993, UNITA had 
taken military control of 110 of the 163 municipalities in the country. The major 
setback for the strategic objectives of UNITA was the military intervention by armed 
civilians in Luanda who routed the commandos who had been deployed for the battle 
of Luanda. Since this was the financial and administrative capital it was essential for 
this location to be seized. The war between 1992 to 1994 was one of the bloodiest in 
the history of Angola. UNITA had wanted to create an irreversible military situation 
before the departure of the Bush administration in 1992. 

The failure of UNAVEM II which was manifest in the return to war, should have 
ensured a thorough critique of the UN in Angola. No such critique has been 
forthcoming though the Special Representative of the Secretary General has sought to 
divert attention from the political imperatives of the mission to the issues of logistics 
and the financing of UNAVEM II.*” Other lower level officials argued that the Cold 
War had been fought with billions but the peace was being implemented a poultry 
dollars. My own critique of the UN and the elections pointed out the ways in which 
the UN operation in Angola was weighted to support the strategic goals of the USA 
at that time.* Victoria Brittain, a British journalist, went further in her critique in 
placing responsibility on the shoulders of the Secretary General of the UN for his 
efforts to conciliate Savimbi and UNITA despite the violations of the cease fire and 
returning to war after losing the elections in September 1992.°° The important aspect 
for this paper was how the UN became a kind of supra national state in the context of 
the Angolan society. 

Before the cease-fire and the Bicesse Accords the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Organization (UNDRO) listed seventeen international NGOs working in Angola. Of 
these, only Caritas, the ICRC and the United Church of Canada worked in those areas 
controlled by the South Africans and UNITA. After the defeat of the South Africans 
at Cuito Cuanavale the Office for Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) of the USA 
did a report on “War and Survival in Southern Angola: The UNITA Assessment 
Mission.” This report to Ambassador Herman Cohen, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
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Bureau of African Affairs was to lay the foundation for better logistical support for 
NGOs working in UNITA controlled areas The importance of this report in the context 
of the recolonization of Angola was that for all intents and purposes this report dealt 
with UNITA as though it was a recognised government in Angola. It should be borne 
in mind that at this time the US did not have diplomatic relations with the MPLA 
government in Luanda. 

The full import of the study of the OFDA could be grasped in the intense political 
campaign by the conservative supporters of UNITA to give credence to the so called 
“peace corridor “ which had been proposed by UNITA. After the withdrawal of the 
South Africans from Namibia, it was essential that UNITA organize new supply routes 
for food, fuel and medicine. The so called peace corridor was to be the venue through 
which the US government would deepen the disregard for the sovereignty of the 
Angolan government. The OFDA coordinated the support of US NGOs to assist 
UNITA with over US$ 2.7 million and to support an immunization program “through 
the International Medical Corps, an organization that also aided UNITA’s Afghan 
allies in the anti communist Democratic International.’“° The manipulation of the 
famine in South eastern Angola in the late 1980s was to mark the entrance of select 
NGOs into the ideological war. While UNITA was lobbying for its peace corridor to 
feed persons in UNITA controlled areas “UNITA forces had been attacking, in 
government areas, the food convoys destined for drought victims.” Famine as 
propaganda and food as a weapon of war began to emerge in the wars against the 
Angolan peoples. This weapon was to be deployed with much more power after the 
elections and the destructive war from 1992 to 1994. In this way the NGOs were 
intimately involved in the war by directly providing food, medicine and other 
assistance to UNITA, tolerating a certain rate of diversion of material and the provision 
of vehicles and other resources to the war efforts of UNITA.*! Relief operations and 
relief NGOs were to flourish in the period of the war dwarfing those NGOs which were 
involved in rehabilitation and development projects. Destruction and relief were the 
two sides of the same coin in war torn Angola. 


The Creation of the UN Department of Humanitarian Affairs. 


In the wake of the new fighting in 1993 the UN called on member states to coordinate 
the implementation of humanitarian activities in Angola. Under the UN Security 
Council Resolution 811 of March 1993, the UN Department of Humanitarian Affairs 
established UCAH in Angola in April 1993 to support the Special Representative of 
the Secretary General for Angola to coordinate humanitarian assistance. Based in 
Luanda the Humanitarian Assistance Coordinating Unit (JCAH) absorbed UNDP’s 
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previous Emergency Coordination Unit. UCAH became one more component of the 
cycle of war, peace talks, humanitarian appeals, summit meetings and insecurity for 
the ordinary Angolan. UCAH seized the position of sending out appeals to donors to 
support the efforts of international NGOs which were doing emergency relief work in 
the midst of the war. The principal functions of UCAH were to improve information 
collection, organization and dissemination leading to strengthened understanding of 
the unmet humanitarian needs. UCAH at first competed with the UNDP but by the 
end of 1995 had become the coordinating point for the UN agencies. The appeal for 
Angola in 1996 was for US$187 million dollars for the demobilization and reintegra- 
tion of soldiers. 

By the beginning of 1996 the thrust of the appeal was for quartering, demobilization 
and demining. This was three times the amount of the first appeal of 1994-1995. The 
figures went up and up without any clear accountability. “In 1995 the UN launched its 
Consolidated Inter Agency Appeal for Angola to mobilise international help for 
urgently needed projects, totalling US $303, 338,748.” In addition to the appeals of 
UCAH, individual UN agencies such as the UNHCR refined their own appeals for 
supporting the return of refugees. In 1995 the UNHCR launched its own appeal for US 
$44 million. At the same time UNICEF appealled for health care, immunization, water 
and sanitation. The various appeals were reinforced by another donor conference in 
Brussels in September 1995 where the UNDP made its own independent push. 
Recycling the old UNICEF 1991 study of Angola, the center piece of the package was 
a Community Rehabilitation Program with every province allocated to a different 
international NGO. The appendix of this paper gives a list of the NGOs working in 
Angola and the sectors/areas of activity. One of the important aspects of this 
humanitarian thrust was the limited regard for the government of Angola and local 
Angolan initiatives. The appeals were being intensified despite the fact that projects 
could not be implemented without real peace. It was a dialectical situation since the 
appeals gained support because there was war and insecurity, but there could beno real 
peace and reconstruction without the complete demobilization of UNITA armed 
forces. 

UCAH became the main body to coordinate the activities of the international NGOs 
which returned to Angola after many had fled during the fighting of October 1992. The 
presence of international NGOs increased after a number of UN agencies held 
discussions with UNITA in Zaire and the Security Council threatened sanctions 
because UNITA continued the fighting. After the UN had imposed sanctions on 
UNITA not only members of the Security Council but different UN agencies and 
NGOs devised ways to break the sanctions. This coordination by UCAH was to 
supersede the initiative of CONGA (Committee of NGOS in Angola) which had come 
into existence in 1991. This informal group, which functioned on the basis of a monthly 
meeting with arotating chair, was superseded by UCAH after UCAH established itself 
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as the channel for “humanitarian” funds. In this enterprise the Swedish International 
Assistance Agency (SIDA) facilitated the demise of CONGA by putting in place a 
requirement that all projects which were to be funded had to-be submitted to UCAH.” 
This initiative by Sweden coincided with the thrust by the World Bank to fund 
development projects via international NGOs. 

The war and the renewed importance of NGOs had coincided with arevised position 
of the World Bank with respect to the list of World Bank Financed Projects with the 
potential for NGO involvement. These projects were identified globally to include 
appropriate technology, education, environment, family planning, health and rural 
development. In the case of Angola, the position of the World Bank and the donor 
agencies was that the government was corrupt and that most aid had to be routed 
through the NGO community. The World Bank spoke of its commitmentto “fund local 
NGO rehabilitation and development projects , ie, water and sanitation, health, 
education and rural production and trade. “ In practice the World Bank was seeking 
legitimacy via local NGOs at a time when the international campaign of “Fifty years 
is Enough” was exposing the exploitative conditionalities of the Bank and the Fund in 
Africa. In theory ,there was supposed to be a commitment by the Bank, by USAID and 
the European Union to work with local NGOS but in practice there were always 
complaints of the lack of capacity of local NGOs and all held up the one or two local 
NGOs with a track record in development work. 

Supporting the Consolidated Inter Agency Appeals of the Department of Humani- 
tarian Affairs, the World Bank and the UNDP sought to establish a Community 
Rehabilitation Program and quick impact programs (QUIPS) for Angola. QUIPS were 
supposed to be small, simple in design and make maximum use of local resources. 
QUIPS were to include the construction, reconstruction, expansion or repair of public 
activities such as schools, health centres, water supply and sanitation systems. In 
reality, QUIPS were the way in which the ideas of privatization could be smu ggled into 
communities where cooperation and solidarity had merged as survival mechanisms 
during the war. It was the calculation of the international consultants on food security 
and household survey that the privatization of health, water and education would 
sharpen the polarization of social classes in the society. 


Privatization of latrines. 

Undoubtedly, the inefficient and bureaucratic management or “mismanagement” of 
the economy required changes but in order for these changes to be supported there had 
to be an appreciable increase in the standards of living of the vast majority. Instead 
corruption and bribery have now become the main forms of procuring access to 
education and health care. Where the privatization thrust is ludicrous can be seen in 
the market through which about one million persons pass daily. This market, called 
Roque Santiero, is a lively commercial center where real market forces are at work. 
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The marketeers in this huge establishment have attempted to develop an organization 
which could protect the owners of stalls and to ensure safety and permanency. If the 
World Bank was interested in the welfare of the mass of people and the market, this 
international body would support the standardization and safety of those who operate 
in this market, which is glorified as the informal sector. 

Instead, the privatization is seen in the area of sanitary facilities. One development 
NGO built toilets in this open market because, with a million persons passing every 
day through it, many relieved themselves in the marketplace. These toilets have been 
privatized and provide a very brisk business with market goers asked to pay over 
30,000 NKZ for their use. These toilets are used at the rate of one person every three 
minutes so that at the level of “o povo” the biggest profiteers of this privatization 
scheme are those in the ‘shit’ business. Those concerned with health and epidemics 
point to the fact that the social costs of private latrines are greater since those who 
cannot afford the private facilities relieve themselves wherever they can. In this 
situation, the dangers of diseases for the society are greater than the benefits involved 
in privatized sanitary facilities. The more concemed of the foreign NGO’s have argued 
that the benefits of health care are not strictly individual, particularly ina society where 
communicable diseases continue to be major causes of morbidity and mortality. 

This same spirit of privatization is embedded in the planning of the World Bank for 
the rehabilitation of the water supply system in the country. There are major schemes 
on the drawing board for the construction of water supply systems in collaboration 
with UNICEF and NGO partners. In particular, there is a multi-million dollar World 
Bank scheme for the supply of water for Lobito and Benguela. The thrust is that behind 
these schemes will be the privatization the supply of water for domestic use. In the past, 
communal stand pipes in the poor neighbourhoods were the order of the day. In the 
plans of the World Bank there is to be the wholesale privatization of stand pipes. 
Already the poor people of Luanda pay for water in the communities called “musseques.” 
African women spend hours seeking water. The well-to-do already own electric 
generators and water pumps so that there was no incentive in the society for the 
government to ensure a regular supply of water and energy. The international 
humanitarian workers ensured that the housing market remained skewed in favour of 
the rich. 

By the end of 1995, these NGOs had become visible throughout the rural areas with 
their four-wheel drive vehicles. They comprised an articulate intelligent band of young 
people (average age 28-40) who stood out in their standard of living, their ubiquitous 
two-way radios, lap-tops and incessant conversations at cocktail parties on relief and 
emergencies. These NGOs operated mostly in areas controlled by UNITA and enjoyed 
freedoms which were not afforded to the ordinary Angolan citizens. Many of these 
international workers came from societies where there is intense racial discrimination 
against Africans and many carried these ideas of superiority with them into rural 
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Angola. Operating within the structures of the parallel market for currency, diamonds 
and gold, many personnel from these agencies fuelled the informal activities of the 
economy. The most conscientious of these aid workers tried to find ways of distin- 
guishing themselves from the more overt racists in this community. 

These organizations enjoyed freedom of movement in a society where the popula- 
tion was traumatised by the terror of the artillery and aerial bombardment, which had 
killed over 100 000 between 1992 and 1994. Those NGOs, which had been active in 
liberation support work, found themselves in a new enterprise where the cocktail 
circuit provided information for organizations with no clear record of their knowledge 
of humanitarian work. In one internal study of the partnership between UN agencies 
and NGOs, it was noted that “NGOs with experience in Bosnia and Somalia find it 
remarkable that a government at war allowed NGOs to operate freely in rebel held 
areas.” 

After the signing of the Lusaka protocols in 1994 the UN/UCAH had subcontracted 
most of the work for demobilization, quartering of UNITA soldiers, reintegration and 
demining to the more than 62 international NGOs which were operating in Angola. In 
the period of 1993 -1995 the annual budgets of these NGOs swelled from an average 
of US $200,000 to an average of US $4 million. An NGO such as Save the Children 
Fund UK ( SCF-UK) operated with a budget of over US $6 million. This budget was 
more than the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture in Angola in the corresponding 
period. The 1995 and 1996 consolidated appeal of UCAH gives acomplete breakdown 
of the NGO or UNagency, the sectors that they operate in and the amount of the budget 
for their operations. By far one of the most appealing areas which garnered support 
internationally was in the area of food aid. In this, the pivotal role played by the World 
Food Program was a mirror of how an international organization perpetuated itself by 
ensuring the existence of a no war no peace situation. 


The Manipulation of Food Relief 


One of the most important “humanitarian activities” carried out in any war is to provide 
food for persons displaced by war. In turn, one of the areas combatants attempt to 
control is the movement and supply of food. This situation means that the World Food 
Program has been one of the most important international agencies in Angola 
operating with a budget of over US$100 million per year. Reference has already been 
made to the way in which UNITA used famine and hunger as a weapon of war. These 
skills were sharpened in the last war, especially when faced with international 
sanctions. UNITA was able to successfully manipulate the delivery of food by the 
WEP, an organization which did not understand nor study the dietary history of 
Angolans. 

The WFP functions as the food aid agency of the UN system, providing a central 
coordinating role in developing crop production estimates, food aid requirements and 
logistics planning for major “relief” operations. With an annual budget of over US$1.8 
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billion, it is the largest of the four UN organizations which operate at the front line of 
humanitarianism, ie, the UNHCR, UNICEF and UNDP. The WFP signed a world wide 
cooperative agreement with NGOs in 1995. One of the best places to get information 
on the operations of this “humanitarian” agency is to review its weekly summary of 
the military and humanitarian situation, its news releases and its annual reports. 
Produced by the principal logistics organization in a country at war, the weekly 
summaries detailed the rhythm of the war. In its 1994 annual report, the WFP said. 


WFP and NGO operated in model collaboration in an emergency. WFP plays a leading role in 
coordination, programming, logistics of food and ensures the timely delivery of commodities. In 
turn, NGOs over see efficient distribution of relief aid at the local level. WFP and NGO’s conduct 


joint assessment and work together to provide a comprehensive system of monitoring food aid. 


Because the WFP has had only a limited history of work with international NGOs it is always carrying 


out evaluations and in Angola it commented on the lessons learnt in that there was, 


Clear definition of NGO/WFP responsibilities, documentation of working arrangements through 

contracts signed by partners, WFP to focus on the provision of reliable logistics services and 

programming of food supplies, on food aid issues, WFP to serve as an intermediary with the 

government on behalf of NGOs, joint assessment and evaluation missions, open dialogue and 

adequate continuity of the experience of WFP staff. 

WEP said that it was supporting 1 963 000 victims of drought and conflict for a 
period of six months in Angola at a total cost of US$69 227 948. 

The table below gives an indication of the budget of the WFP in Angola in the period 
1990-1994. :- 


WFP expenditure in Angola 1989-1994 (in US$000s) 


Year Development Relief Extra budgetary Total 

1990 3 879 4156 2 141 10 176 
1991 4261 15 082 6 682 26 024 
1992 3 923 33 995 8 662 46 500 
1993 1381 37 277 18 705 57 360 
1994 221 82 693 23 947 106 861 


“Tn Angola, WFP continued to act as the lead agency in the relief effort, handling 
200 000 tons of food consignment in 1994, Access to many areas remain restricted 
owing to unrelenting security problems. Consequently, almost half of total food 
supplies had to be transported by air. WFP also provided transport and logistics 
services to other UN agencies and over 40 NGOs. 

There is a WFP staff of 1 500, developing an extensive delivery system, including 
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port operations, warehousing, road convoy and train operations and a sophisticated 

- workshop/maintenance unit to service all the equipment, and vehicles. WFP is in a 

joint venture to open up main road corridors in areas of conflict, one connecting 

Malanje to Luanda and Kuito to Lobito.’”” 

The above long excerpt from the World Food Program 1994 annual report gave 
some indication of the scope of the operation. 

This expenditure of US$106 million in Angola was the highest in Africa after Sudan 
where US$110 696 000 was spent. Sudan has three times the population of Angola. 
This means that on a per capita basis more money was being spent in Angola. 

One can analyse this seemingly benign work in a number of ways. On the surface 
it would appear that the WFP was trying to ensure the right to food as a basic right. 
However, a deeper examination would reveal that the WFP is at the forefront of the 
ideological war with food being used as a weapon not only in this current phase of no 
war no peace but in the long run to change the dietary habits of Africans. A detailed 
study of the history of the WFP would expose the ways in which this organization has 
been intimately involved in the wars against the Angolan peoples at three levels: 

(a) ideological, with respect to the food and dietary habits of Africans, the effort to 
change this and make them more dependent of foreign supplies of food; 

(b) logistical and military coordination, as a weapon to support food, logistics and 
supply of fuel for forces which international agencies support; 

(c) to support political and social forces who are in agreement with particular 
sectional interests in the global struggle to dominate Africa and to create 
dependency. 

Future research will shed light on the reasons behind the long negotiations between 
the WFP and UNITA in Zaire in 1993 just before the UN Security Council was about 
to implement sanctions. Because of the ways in which both sides have accused the 
WFP of supplying food to the other, the matter is still very delicate and it will not be 
possible to get an adequate record of the amount of fuel distributed by WFP in 1993 
and to see what amount of this fuel ended up in the hands of UNITA. Moreover, WFP 
can claim that in its negotiations to provide food for UNITA in 1993, (half the food for 
Huambo in return for half the food for Kuito) this was done with the clear knowledge 
of both the government and the United Nations Security Council. 

One concrete way of examining food as a weapon is to analyse the food which is 
distributed by WFP every month in Angola. The list of 35 062 metric tons of food 
supplied for one week in November 1994 is taken from the weekly reports of the WFP. 
It states the kind of food and the country supplying this food. This author has replaced 
the quantity of food with the country supplying the food. 


Maize 60 per cent US, 40 per cent EU 
Rice Thailand or Vietnam 
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Corn Flour mostly USA 

Corn Soya beans Netherlands, (for children suffering from malnutrition) 

Beans USA, EU (left over from drought relief in Southern 
Africa) 

Peas USA 

Soup Minestrone Italian (Expensive people do not know how to make this 


soup only useful in areas where there are Italian and 
Spanish nuns, link to elements in Socialist party received 
from companies in the party) 

Beef Meat Scandinavia (consists of tin fish tinned meat) 

MRE (Meals Ready to Eat) USA, left over from Gulf war 1994, still 1 million metric 
tons after using a lot for the demobilization in 1992. For 
the elections in 1992 and throughout the war. This was 
primarily given to soldiers in battlefront positions). 


Sugar source unknown 

High protein biscuits. Italians, also high protein from the UK, Norway and 
Netherlands 

Fruit juice Italy 

Salt Angola 


Of the 35 000 tons distributed for the month, more than 25 000 was maize from the 
EU and the USA. Both are proud of their record of supplying food for Angola and 
charts can be provided by UCAH to show the donor community exactly how their 
money was spent. It can be seen that the only commodity which was secured from 
Africa was the salt from Angola. Theregular appeals for food ensure that this is amajor 
operation and there is no great rush for the recovery of Angolan agriculture. In fact, 
this author was told of the example of one NGO suggesting that in the North the WFP 
buy up the Manioc crop as an incentive to farmers who were returning so that this could 
support local cultivation. It was a local crop and this would increase the price by 
boosting local productivity. This suggestion was turned down. 

Manioc was not produced in the US or the EU. Crops such as millet and sorghum 
which are still produced and eaten by peasants throughout Southern Africa are not on 
the list of food distributed by the international food donors. Food aid from the USA and 
the EU represents one means of disposing of the surpluses generated by agricultural 
production. Presenting large amounts of food assists in satisfying the large agricultural 
lobbies in both areas, while claiming the moral superiority of feeding starving 
Africans. The WFP was continuing an old colonial policy to promote imported cereals 
into Africa. A fraction of this budget could be invested into improving productivity, 
strorage and processing of small grains such as sorghum and millet. 

The distribution of food aid is big business and there is hardly time for a proper 
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nutritional map of Angola to be developed by the WFP and their implementing 
partners. There is a wide variety of food crops grown in the country. There is the main 
staple made from maize or from cassava. There are beans, fish and a wide variety of 
vegetables in the rural areas. The reality is that there are needy persons and the 
dispersal from the countryside has created a situation of increased malnutrition among 
children. Their stomachs are small and they have to be fed at greater intervals. But 
because of the absence of food, children cannot be fed often. Though this picture of 
malnutrition is necessary for the publicity in the donor appeals there is no mandate to 
place nutritionists in the differing parts of the country. As of 1996 there was one trained 
nutritionist in the country working for UNICEF. 

However, the mandate of UNICEF is narrowly focussed on health and nutrition as 
ahealth issue not on the food intake, education, water, hygiene and housing conditions. 
A story was related to this author of the community in Ben go which started a women’s 
cooperative to produce and distribute food and vegetables but the limited support given 
was stopped because it was seen in the eyes of the directors that this was an 
“agricultural project”. This was supposed to be the job of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) and not UNICEF. 

An important component of reconstruction in Angola is to see how it would be 
possible to assist women in the rural areas using the multi sectoral approach. 
Unfortunately, this approach is aimed at soldiers. The major thrust of the UCAH 
appeal is for the quartering of the soldiers of UNITA because the donors staked their 
position and their future on this issue. There are very few of the international NGOs 
which are interested in the self reliant activities of Angolan women. One commentator 
on the importation of food into Angola remarked that this was a tragedy since such a 
wide variety of food could be grown. However, there is intolerance of ideas which 
would lay the foundations for self reliance in any sector of the Angolan society. 

Self reliance is thwarted by the number of foreign experts brought in at a high cost 
(out of incessant appeals for aid) doing jobs that locals can do at one quarter the cost. 
Aside trom the military and civilian component of UNAVEM III with over 8 000 
personnel, there are hundreds of others deployed in every municipality. From the 
report of the WFP that it employed over 1 500 persons, WFP is one of the larger 
employers among the international organizations and there have been reports of racism 
on the part of this organization. The principal field staff is recruited from countries in 
Latin America which have no history of solidarity with the liberation process in 
Southern Africa. At the same time there is the dehumanization of Angolan profession- 
als. The example is given of a medical doctor who works as a receptionist and trained 
agronomists working as tally clerks counting bags of food. The decrease of real wages 
in the government sector along with the high inflation has led to a number of 
professionals leaving the government to work with the UN/NGO sector of the 
economy. 
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The New Humanitarian Takeover 


By the end of 1995 the humanitarian sector was the largest employer of labour in 
Angola. In 1995, average wages in the government sector was the equivalent of US$ 
40 per month at the parallel market exchange rate. A university graduate would make 
more money working as a guard for an international aid worker (with even less 
- qualification) than developing his or her professional capabilities. There were more 
Angolans dependent on this aid industry than any other sector. This dependence 
reinforced the dependence of those who were dependent on food aid and other forms 
of “food for work .” This expansion of the humanitarian sector was taking place in a 
period of drastic reductions in the standard of living Food for work was supposed to 
be a palliative to prevent self reliant organization by government workers. In essence, 
Sinprof arose because it was outside of the network of the food for work syndrome. 

The constant devaluation of the currency has made the wages of the majority of 
Angolans meaningless and the average person has to find numerous ways to supple- 
ment their wages. Strikes by teachers and health workers in 1996 brought to the fore 
the extent of the exploitation of the working people. These activities have exposed the 
double speak of the “ poverty assessment” and indices of the social crisis published by 
the World Bank.“ The polarization in the economy between local and foreign experts 
is Clear from the salary scale of an average NGO worker. The average monthly take 
home pay for an international humanitarian worker in Angola is US $2 000 permonth 
while the average wage for a local professional with more than twenty years 
experience is less than US $40 per month. In order to ensure that the wages of Angolans 
are repressed, foreign organizations believe that Angolans should be paid as low a 
wage as possible. In the case of Angolan workers at UNAVEM, they started out 
earning US$800 per month, but after the contract of hiring was subcontracted to a 
Brazilian firm, the salary for Angolans supporting staff was reduced to US $80 per 
month. 

The process of consolidating the powers of the humanitarian agencies and the 
NGOs led to a situation where they had a vision that the government of Angola was 
simply an appendage of the humanitarian agencies in Angola. 

The diagram below exposed the image that the “humanitarian workers had of the 
position of the Angolan government and people in relation to the UN and the NGO 
community. In order to further weaken the powers of the central administration of 
Angola, the UNDP, IMF and the World Bank embarked on a number of measures to 
“reform the economic sector.” These reforms included the modernization of the 
administration, decentralization of the government, modernising the taxation system 
and the Reform of Public administration. In reality, these reforms were ways of 
strengthening the powers of the multilateral agencies over the Angolan peoples. In 
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order to put more pressure on the government to “reform,” the IMF suspended its staff 
monitored program for Angolain December 1995. The government agued that it could 
reform its economy without peace and the IMF linked aid. to reform and reform to 
peace. No government in Angola is worth its salt without the legitimate control over 
force, hence the government’s insistence that it must be able to spend on defending 
itself. 


United Nations Agencies and Organisations 


FAO JOM UNDP UNFPA WHO UNHCR UNICEF WFP 


UNAVEM 


HCG= Humanitarian Coordination Group 
*The Eropean Union recently joined the HCG 
GOA=Govemment of Angola 


The harsh fact was that by 1995 approximately 85 per cent of the receipts of the 
government were being spent on equiping the army in order to be ready for the next 
confrontation. Despite the Lusaka Protocols , the major resource of oil was paying for 
the weapons of the government while the diamonds were paying for arming UNITA. 
In a profound sense most of the economic activities of the society were now taking 
place in the so called informal sector, driving down the revenues of the government 
and reducing the limited capacity of the government to deliver services in education, 
health or sanitation. There are two major economies in the country — formal and 
informal. The informal far outstrips the formal. The consequences of the inflation and 
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poverty are evident but there are different explanations as to the root cause. For the 

World Bank, the basic problem is the inherited bureaucratic state apparatus and not the 

outflow of resources through Debeers and the banking structures between Madeira, 

Kinshasa and Portugal. In this debate there are a few An golan voices who point out 

that while the bureaucratic form of economic management called socialist was 

inefficient, the alternative is not a simple opening of the economy without a local 
capacity for management and clear goals of national priorities. 

The same game of negotiations and breakdown which has characterised the 
implementation of the Lusaka Protocol has characterised the relationship between the 
World Bank and the government of Angola. By 1996 the Bank was threatening to 
mobilise the donors against the government of Angola if the government did not 
reduce the budget deficit and cut back on military expenditure. Angola was being 
presented with the typical conditions associated with Economic Structural Adjustment 
Programs. However, the conditionalities of the Bank did not take into consideration 
the reality of the unresolved peace process and the fact that UNITA had not 
demobilised its army. 

Angola represents a special case where after fourteen years of a liberation war and 
twenty years of fighting, the society requires a very thorough program of reconstruc- 
tion and substantial planning. Behind the bland statements of the UN appeals lay avery 
complex process which should have involved all sections of the community. Unfor- 
tunately, the stress placed on military issues in the peace process has minimised the 
interconnections between all sections of civil society and the peace process. Undoubt- 
edly, the demobilization and reintegration of over 190 000 soldiers is a major task, but 
this task should not be pursued to the extent that the conditions of the other 11 million 
Angolan civilians are overlooked in the peace process. The rehabilitation of basic 
infrastructure which could act as a catalyst for local recovery efforts continue to be 
impeded by the over 10 million land mines and unexploded ordinance in the country. 
But, as in other areas of the work of the “donors” there is no clarity that there is 
seriousness on the priorities of mine clearance. In the one area where international 
expertise could be brought to bear in assisting the Angolans, the UN system is trapped 
in a bureaucratic maze so that there is no policy on mine clearance in Angola. 

The Issue of Mine Clearance 


Mine clearance is one of the overlooked priorities of the new humanitarians. The issue 
of mine clearance is not simply an engineering exercise, it requires an understanding 
of military, legal, social, economic, financial, health and land use issues. One of the 
most unportant areas which is required is the demining exercise. Thus far, UCAH has 
concentrated on appeals for mine clearance with no clear concept of how to coordinate 
training, mine awareness, mapping and surveying. The plague of landmines in Angola 
has brought to the fore the urgency of an international ban on all anti-personnel 
landmines. The number of amputees in Angola is a clear reason why not only the use, 
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but also the development, manufacture, stockpiling and transfer of all anti-personnel 
land mines must be prohibited. 

The demining sector is one area which is in need of a comprehensive and well 
thought out policy with respect to the relationship between the responsibility of 
Angolans, government and civil society, and the role of international demining 
companies. In the first place, it should be established that none of the companies which 
sold land mines to UNITA or to the government should profit from the removal of land 
mines. Secondly, all information on the technology and research on mine clearing 
technology done by mine clearing groups should be made available to Angolans. 
Thirdly, itis important that there is an indigenous national demining capacity since the 
work done by NGOs from outside costs ten to 15 times as much as a national 
indigenous capacity. In December 1995, a demining school was established in Luanda 
but so far, this has received very little funding and there is no major effort to strengthen 
this institution. At the present rate of mine clearing it is estimated that it will take over 
100 years to clear all the land mines and unexploded ordinance in Angola. More 
significantly, it is now clearer from other experiences in Cambodia and Mozambique 
that mine clearance cannot be isolated from land use and land tenure policies. 

In the face of the absence of clear information on. the location of mines, the UN 
system has decided to concentrate on quick impact mine clearance for sites to create 
space for NGO and UN agencies. This is the second biggest budget item in the UN 
budget for Mine Clearance in Angola. The Mine Action plan for Angola when 
coordinated properly will concentrate on roads, ports, bridges and vital infrastructures 
such as the Benguela railway. The absence of a clear plan for clearing landmines on 
agricultural land merges with the continued appeals for international food aid. 
Essentially, the issue of landmines is one of the clearer pointers as to whether there will 
be the turn from war to peace. Freedom of information on where mines have been laid 
is tied to the freedom of movement by both mine clearing teams and the population at 
large. There can be no peace as long as mines are still being laid in the middle of the 
peace process. Unfortunately, there is less discussion on the practical measures needed 
for freedom of movement than on the discussions on market forces and the privatization 
of the economy. For the IMF and the World Bank the clearing of landmines is not as 
much a priority as the privatization of the economy. 


Facilitating Self Reliance 


In the vision of the IMF World Bank the urgent need is for the modernization of the 
banking system, the development of a stock exchange and the need for fiscal 
efficiency. These objectives are being urged when Angola does not have the social 
infrastructure for the privatization of the economy. The World Bank in its own 
“Country Review of Financial Accountability” reported that there” is no indigenous 
Chartered Accountant or CPA, top level accounting and audit work is done mostly by 
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foreigners, for these and other reasons, indigenous accountants have a very low self- 
esteem and are not highly regarded as a profession. The estimated 500 foreign 
accountants cost the country well over US $25 million a year in scarce foreign 
exchange.’ 

This loss of foreign exchange from one sector is only a drop in the bucket of the 
billions siphoned out of Angola every year in oil, diamonds, timber, gold and other 
commodities. A close examination of the combination of war, the humanitarian 
agencies and the policies of the government would support the argument of the 
International Peoples Tribunal to judge the G7 in their Tokyo verdict of 1993. 
According to the Tribunal, the general consequences of SAPS have been: “a sharp 
increase in unemployment, a fall in the renumeration of work, an increase in food 
dependency, a grave deterioration in the environment, a deterioration of health care 
systems, a fall in admissions to educational institutions, a decline in productivity, the 
sabotage of democratic systems and the continued growth of external debt.” 

The conclusions of this Tribunal were that “the policies instituted by international 
institutions, in obedience to the strategies adopted by the G7, are the cause of brutal 
and massive impoverishment of popular majorities in the South and East. These 
policies do not provide any solution to the general crisis, on the contrary they aggravate 
its development by feeding into a deflationist spiral.’ 

The Angolan experience is a clear example of how the policies of the IMF, the 
World Bank, the humanitarian agencies and NGOs have combined to erode the 
sovereignty of the people. Angola is in need of a code of conduct that spells out 
principles of humanitarian assistance, covering respect for the laws of the country, 
preventing participation in bribery and corruption, participating in the parallel market, 
preventing their employees from engaging in child prostitution, sensitivity to race and 
gender issues and prevention from being used for espionage purposes., At the same 
time there is need for the training program to develop the skills of Angolans so that they 
can participate in the reconstruction of their society. The seriousness of foreign NGOs 
can be measured by the plans that they have for scaling down once there is peace. There 
are thousands of unemployed Angolans trained in Cuba, in Europe and other parts of 
Africa, capable of clearing irrigation canals, repairing roads, and drilling wells. To 
associate them with the reconstruction effort and with national NGOs is a way to build 
local capacity. There is also a clear necessity for a retooling of the educational system 
to break with the legacies of the Portuguese curriculum and methods of instruction. 
The strike by the teachers for better conditions was but one of the voices searchin g for 
new paths. 

A carefully orchestrated stalemate of no war no peace situation provides the 
legitimacy for the continuation of the humanitarian takeover. In the process UNITA 
has remained a strong political/military force with the UN operating as if there were 
two governments in Angola, one in Bailundo and the other in Luanda. This impression 
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is reinforced by the many emissaries travelling to Bailundo extracting promises from 
Jonas Savimbi as each deadline for the quartering of troops approaches. This tradition 
of extracting promises from UNITA was underlined by no less a person than the 
Secretary General of the United Nations who made a much publicised pilgrimage to 
Bailundo in July 1995. This visit underlined the attitude of the UN and the diplomatic 
community that they were a force above the state and constitution of Angola. This 
relationship has led to the deepening of the marginalization of the parliament and other 
structures of independent governance. 


Conclusion 


The decolonization process in Zaire was interrupted by an international invasion 
which led to the destabilization of the country. For over thirty years, Zaire has been a 
rich country with very poor people where the wealth is siphoned out of the country. It 
is not accidental that the very same forces who oppose the democratization of Zaire are 
the forces who hold up the peace process in Angola. In essence, some of these forces 
would like to see the Zairenization of the Angolan society where there is no central 
authority and the people have no access to basic services. 

Like Zaire, Angola is a very rich country. Every international report speaks 
glowingly of the economic potential of this society if there is peace and democracy. 
The most recent World Bank Country Review summarised the potential in this way: 


Angola has a great but so far unrealised productive potential. This natural resource rich country is 
Sub-Saharan Africa’s fourth largest, with an area of 1.2 million square kilometres, a population of 
about 11.2 million, and hence a low average population density (around 9.3 per square km). It has 
fertile agricultural land, a diversified climate for agriculture, fisheries, and forests, as well as 
substantial hydroelectric capacity and mineral resources (among them oil and diamonds), and thus 


the potential for becoming one of the richest countries in Sub-Saharan Africa.” 


During the 1975-1996 wars, foreign companies in petroleum, diamonds, mining, 
telecommunications, timber, gold, ivory, fish and trade expanded their profitability. 
The rapid growth of Angola’s oil industry contrasted starkly with the devastation and 
destruction suffered by the rest of the economy. When the government had proclaimed 
itself socialist, one of the declared goals of transnational capital was to intensify 
pressures for the privatization and the liberalization of the economy. After the fall of 
the USSR and the departure of the Cuban forces the government entered into 
agreements with the World Bank and the IMF. Since 1989 there has been an 
acrimonious relationship between these international institutions and the government. 
Despite this acrimony the process of liberalization has expanded rapidly. There has 
been a liberalization of trade, the end of subsidies on food to the poor, a massive 
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devaluation of the currency and all the elements which makes Angola an open 
economy. The cuts in health and education by the government complemented the 
destruction of social services and other infrastructure which had been carried out by 
tanks and long range artillery. Angolan women and children have seen the worst 
aspects of this liberalization of the economy and the impact of war and violence in the 
society. 

Inreality, the economic practices of UNITA in purchasing weapons under the table, 
with its logistical, financial and trading activities outside the scrutiny of any popular 
agency, was the goal of the international agencies in undermining the government of 
Angola. Subsidies for international arms firms continue with the more than one billion 
dollar purchase of arms by both UNITA and the governmentof Angola during of peace 
and reconciliation (1995-1996) period. It should be remembered that of the three 
countries guaranteeing peace in Angola, (Portugal, Russia and the USA) two of these 
are among the leading exporters of weapons in the world. To increase the USA’s 
bargaining position as a weapons supplier to the Angolan government, a four star US 
general, General James Jamerson, visited Angola and promised US $165 million 
worth of weapons and training. Following the visit of the President of Angola to the 
USA, the US private security Firm Military Professional services, made up of ex- 
military officers was bidding to receive a US government contract to provide 
assistance for the reorganization of the FAA following the integration of the UNITA 
into FAA. 

Competition between the USA and Europe is in the open in Angola with the 
maneuvering in Cabinda a microcosm of the rivalry between France and the USA. In 
this militarised society private arms dealers find the postponement of the end of the war 
an appealing alternative to peace. War is more profitable than peace to the arms 
manufacturers and the IMF/WB strictures do not affect the militarists (on both sides) 
as they affect the people. The growing polarization of classes in the society has led to 
the growth of private security firms to protect the rich and powerful. These private 
security firms guard the homes of the well to do, foreign embassies and the plethora 
of humanitarian organizations who now dominate the rural areas. 

Of these private security firms three stands out. There is the French security firm 
(Sia Seguranca), the British firm Defence Systems Limited (DSL) and the local firm, 
Guarda Segura. These firms are organised as paramilitary business ventures with 
godowns, vehicles, radios, weapons, and a command structure, which make them 
powerful private armies in Angola. The MPLA governing elite has lost its sense of 
direction and in the words of Lucio Lara is “now more concerned with business than 
with the welfare of children.” This lack of coherence has been most manifest in the 
reliance of the Angolan Government on a firm of South African military specialists to 
repulse UNITA from the diamond rich zone of Lunda north in 1994, 

During the fighting in Kuito, the poor peasants had given clear notice that they did 
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not support UNITA. Instead of building on the support of the poor and exploited, the 
government signed a contract with a South African security firm Executive Outcomes 
(EO). This is part of a larger corporate structure based in Pretoria called Strategic 
Resource Corporation (PTY) Ltd. EO was one arm of this conglomerate which was 
involved in Angola in logistics (TransAfrica Logistics) air transport (Ibis Ltd), 
security for oil companies (Sarcen Ltd), mining (Branch Mining), information 
technology and communications (new Africa Informatics (PTY Ltd), and medical 
support. This corporate structure was one of the most sophisticated forms of the 
privatisation of violence. To join the humanitarian thrust one section of this specialised 
military firm has also established itself as a medical non governmental organization. 

In its own mission statement in South Africa, the Corporation sees its role as (a) 
providing a highly professional military advisory service, (b) providing sound strate- 
gic and tactical military advise, (c) providing military training facilities (to provide 
advice to armed forces on weapons and weapons platform selection and to provide a 
service based on confidentiality) EO prides itself with having a professional workforce 
(army) with more than 5 000 years of military knowledge, combat and training 
experience. In their own words, “the corporation is most probably the largest of its type 
in the world.” The reliance of the MPLA government on former soldiers of the SADF 
meant that it had lost the moral high ground that it had claimed when in the 80s it was 
supposed to be supporting self determination and the African liberation struggle. 

Angolaand Mozambique have both suffered destabilization, war and recolonization 
by humanitarian agencies. In the seventies both societies were at the forefront of the 
fight for liberation. The delegitimization of the liberation movements coincided with 
a worldwide trend to downsize the importance of governments. This trend in Angola 
has meant that the people are caught between war and peace while the humanitarian 
agencies make appeals and sign deals to assist displaced persons. There are many 
voices being raised against this new war against Africa. Joseph Hanlon had critiqued 
the role of NGOs in the destabilization of Mozambique in his book, Mozambique: Who 
Calls the shots. Labelling the aid workers, the new missionaries, Hanlon called for 
clear guidelines to regulate the activities of these missionaries. The same can be said 
for Angola.Guidelines are required so that there is national control over the economy 
and over the activities of the international NGOs. In essence, those NGOs which are 
really doing the work for humanitarian purposes need to distinguish themselves from 
the agents of foreign governments so that they can help to break the cycle of 
recolonization. 

The demands of the small non military parties and the independent social forces in 
Angola are all seeking an end to violence and an end to the false peace which conciliate 
militarists. The continued emplacement of land mines and the scourge of previous 
mines dictate that the peace process must be protracted and not influenced by the three 
month whims of the Security Council. Angola is wealthy enough to embark on a 
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process which combines her wealth with the regional resources of Southern Africa for 
conflict resolution. One of the smaller parties recognises the need for a new path and 
has called for a four year transition period which includes a national conference, 
demobilization of military forces, the free movement of people and increasing the 
participation of civil society in the peace exercise. These elements form part of the 
continental resistance againstrecolonization. Young Angolans are attempting inmany 
ways to find their voices so that they can speak. At present this voice is found in cultural 
forms and expressed in art, music, soccer and basketball. 

Faced with the visual images of the street fighting in Liberia, the carnage in Rwanda 
and the division of Somalia, one scholar called for an Africa Security Council and Self 
colonization. This call has led to a lively debate in the pages of Codesria. African 
intellectuals all over the continent are debating the reality of the increasing 
marginalization of Africa. One participant in this debate noted, “this is a very good 
time for clarifying intellectual and political standpoints among African scholars for it 
is not only a period of deconstruction of old models and structures but also of 
increasing popular pressures for reconstruction and independent styles of thinking.’ 

In Angola, the poor have always intervened at decisive moments and there are today 
hew pressures for reconstruction and independence. More than three hundred years 
ago, in the midst of the plunder of the Portuguese slavers Queen Nzinga rose up to lead 
the people against external domination. The resources available at that time meant that 
her resistance could not survive the combined strength of Portugal and the other 
mercantile powers of Europe. The lessons of resistance are however deeply embedded 
in the consciousness of the Angolan peoples. The poor are attempting to survive this 
phase of humanitarianism and war so that they can intervene to transform the inherited 
structures of colonialism to create a new society. In this task they will find common 
ground with the peoples of Southern Africa who seek democratization, peace and 
renewal. 
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